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Nutritionists,  administrators,  school  lunch  personnel, 
teachers,  and  parents  have  expressed  concern  about  par- 
ticipation in  and  acceptability  of  school  lunch  programs. 

As  a result  of  a review  of  the  literature  and  years  of  obser- 
vation, in  this  issue  of  Nutrition  Program  News,  we  will 


describe  some  typical  school  lunch  situations,  discuss  some 
of  the  factors  that  influence  both  participation  and  accep- 
tability, and  offer  some  suggestions  for  upgrading  school 
lunch  programs  where  such  changes  are  needed. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACROSS  THE  NATION 


School  #1 

This  school  can  be  found  in  many  urban  areas.  Ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  view  the  lunch  solely  as  a service. 
Teachers'  union  contracts  relieve  them  of  all  responsibility 
as  far  as  the  lunch  program  is  concerned. 

Some  teachers  and  administrators  purchase  the  same 
lunch  but  are  dissatisfied  because  they  pay  more  than  the 
children.  They  do  not  understand  that  the  subsidy  provided 
by  law  to  the  children  cannot  be  extended  to  them.  Often 
they  request  double  portions,  particularly  of  the  entree,  and 
reject  the  vegetables. 

Because  some  teachers  are  constantly  dissatisfied,  the 
school  lunch  personnel  are  put  on  the  defensive  with 
demoralizing  effects. Budget  restrictions  and  the  labor  re- 
quired prevent  inclusion  of  some  foods  or  forms  of  food  that 
teachers  suggest.  Hence  further  criticism  arises.  As  a result, 
school  lunch  staff,  believing  that  they  cannot  please  the 
clientele  no  matter  what  they  do,  lose  interest  and  standards 
of  food  preparation  begin  to  slip. 

Children  participating  in  such  a lunch  program  are  not 
encouraged  to  eat  the  lunch.  Little  or  nothing  is  done  to 
motivate  them  to  taste  unfamiliar  foods.  Because  teachers 
often  reject  the  vegetables,  they  set  an  example  for  the 
children,  and  plate  waste  on  vegetables  becomes  appalling. 
When  children  do  taste  the  foods,  poorly  prepared  food 
such  as  overcooked  or  watery  vegetables  is  not  conducive  to 
further  tasting.  So  we  continue  to  have  the  lunch  counter 
separating  the  educational  staff  and  the  children  from  the 
school  feeding  staff,  with  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides. 

School  #2 

This  school  can  be  found  in  many  areas  where  a fair 
proportion  of  the  children  are  taking  advantage  of  the  free 
or  reduced  cost  lunch.  The  community  views  the  school 


feeding  program  as  a welfare  program.  Some  more  affluent 
parents  are  reluctant  to  have  their  children  participate. 

The  lunch  is  well  planned  and  well  prepared,  but  some 
foods  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  children.  Teachers  are 
assigned  to  keep  order  in  the  lunchroom  and  find  this  an  un- 
pleasant task.  Parents  want  the  lunch  to  include  only  those 
foods  that  are  favorites  of  their  children.  School  feeding 
personnel  cannot  do  this  and  still  comply  with  regulations. 
The  principal  is  very  much  concerned  about  plate  waste. 

Regardless  of  any  preventive  steps  taken,  the  children 
participating  in  this  lunch  program  tend  to  be  labeled  as 
welfare  recipients  or  "poor  ".  Because  they  are  unfamiliar 
with  some  foods  offered  and  are  not  motivated  to  taste 
them,  plate  waste  is  high.  A good  proportion  of  the  children 
are  ' brown  baggers"  (carry  their  lunch  from  home).  Many 
of  these  lunches  contain  fruits  and  vegetables  along  with 
sandwiches  and  cupcakes.  Observation  of  all  lunch  waste 
reveals  that  as  much  food  carried  from  home  is  wasted  as 
that  offered  in  the  lunch  program. 

School  #3 

This  school  can  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
school  lunch  staff  are  most  conscientious  and  daily  put  out  a 
lunch  that  looks  good  and  tastes  good.  However,  they  are 
concerned  about  the  rejection  of  well-prepared  foods. 

The  administrator  tries  to  be  cooperative.  Some  teachers, 
but  not  all,  see  the  lunch  experience  as  a springboard  for 
many  classroom  activities.  The  children  are  dismissed 
from  the  lunchroom  to  the  playground. 

Busy  parents  do  not  always  see  the  lunch  as  a bargain 
both  nutritionally  and  economically  and  often  have  their 
children  carry  a sandwich,  cupcake,  or  cookies,  and  then 
purchase  milk  in  school. 

The  children  who  participate  in  this  program  are  offered 
a well-prepared  lunch  that  at  least  meets  the  regulations 


Lind  recommendations  of  the  Type-A  pattern.  The  children 
from  homes  or  classrooms  that  have  offered  experience 
with  a variety  of  foods  generally  accept  the  lunch  unless  they 
are  particularly  eager  to  get  to  the  playground.  If  a ballgame 
is  more  important  than  eating,  a large  proportion  of  an 
acceptable  lunch  will  go  into  the  garbage. 

Children  from  homes  and  classrooms  that  have  not 
offered  motivating  experiences  with  foods  will  often  either 
not  participate  in  the  lunch  program  or  will  reject  un- 
familiar foods.  Thus  plate  waste  is  increased.  Lunches 
brought  from  home  may  or  may  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  lunch  offered  in  school. Thus,  participation  and  accep- 
tability vary  from  classroom  to  classroom  depending  on  the 
children’s  previous  experiences  with  food  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  parents  and  the  teachers. 

School  #4 

In  this  school,  the  lunch  program  is  completely  divorced 
from  the  school  program  in  that  food  is  provided  by  a cater- 
ing firm.  The  lunch  is  as  good  or  as  poor  as  the  contract 
demands.  School  districts  that  have  staff  or  consultants  with 
expertise  in  interpreting  the  school  lunch  pattern  and  in 
drawing  up  adequate  contracts  provide  a lunch  that  follows 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Unfortunately, 
many  school  districts  do  not  have  this  expertise  and  the 
lunch  may  or  may  not  be  a good  buy  nutritionally. 

The  educational  dimension  of  the  school  lunch  in  this 
situation  is  not  developed  adequately.  Crowded  conditions 
have  resulted  in  staggering  the  lunch  at  20-minute  intervals 
beginning  at  10:45  a.m.  lines  are  long,  and  many  children  do 
not  participate  because  they  have  to  use  most  of  the  20 
minutes  waiting  to  be  served  or  simply  because  they  are  not 
hungry  at  10:45  a.m. 

Factors  That  Influence  Participation  and 
Acceptability 

The  descriptions  given  above  represent  the  situation 
that  results  from  a particular  combination  of  factors.  All 
possible  combinations  have  not  been  included  but  would 
result  in  other  situations.  Thus,  upgrading  of  lunch  par- 
ticipation and  acceptability  is  obviously  a local  problem  and 
will  result  only  if  the  operating  factors  are  determined  and 
dealt  with.  Following  are  some  factors  that  influence  both 
participation  in  and  acceptability  of  the  lunch: 

Parental  influence. — Some  parents  do  not  see  the 
educational  value  of  the  school  feeding  experience.  A child 
may  not  participate  in  the  program  because  sometimes 
foods  are  served  that  he  has  not  learned  to  accept.  If  the 
mother  understood  that  the  program  is  meant  to  help  the 
child  learn  to  extend  the  variety  of  food  he  will  eat,  perhaps 
parents  would  encourage  the  child  to  eat  the  lunch.  'When 
parents  view  the  lunch  as  a welfare  program,  they  often 
communicate  their  views  to  the  child  and  the  child  refuses 
to  participate  in  the  lunch  experience. 

Many  parents  and  teachers  criticize  the  lunch  because 
they  say  it  is  too  starchy  and  thus  too  caloric.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  aware  that  the  lunch  is  planned  to  meet  the 


nutrient  and  energy  needs  of  children  and  that  their  needs 
vary  from  those  of  adults. 

Influence  of  adtninistrators  and  teachers. — Many  ad- 
ministrators are  beset  with  problems  of  all  kinds. 
Sometimes  the  problems  of  lunch  scheduling  and  the 
paperwork  involved  leads  them  to  view  the  lunch  program 
as  a problem.  Whether  they  intend  to  or  not,  this  irritation 
is  often  communicated  to  the  children,  particularly  when 
the  only  time  the  children  see  the  principal  in  the 
lunchroom  is  when  he  is  demanding  order. 

Teachers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  meal  for  any 
reason  also  communicate  this  to  the  children.  When 
children,  especially  young  children,  like  their  teacher,  they 
too  will  be  dissatisfied.  Thus  the  example  set  by  principals 
and  teachers  greatly  influences  the  eating  behavior  of 
children. 

Influence  of  peers. — A peer  leader  often  will  make  the 
decision  of  which  foods  will  be  accepted  in  the  lunch  or 
whether  or  not  the  group  he  influences  eats  the  lunch  at  all. 
Elementary  school  youngsters  often  will  eat  what  an  ad- 
mired friend  eats.  At  the  secondary  level,  a strong  individual 
may  lead  a whole  group  to  eat  elsewhere  even  if  the  school 
administrator  decrees  that  no  one  leave  the  school  grounds 
at  lunchtime. 

The  lunchroom. — If  the  lunch  room  provides  a pleasant, 
attractive,  cheerful  atmosphere,  the  students  are  more  likely 
to  want  to  eat  the  foods  available  there. 

Proximity  of  other  eating  places. — If  a variety  of  eating 
places  are  easily  accessible  to  students,  particularly  secon- 
dary school  students,  the  school  feeding  staff  faces  a real 
challenge  if  a good  participation  rate  in  the  feeding 
program  is  to  be  maintained.  Sidewalk  vendors  are  also  in- 
clined to  vie  for  the  business  of  school  children.  This 
sometimes  presents  a problem  because  some  of  these  ven- 
dors’ carts  are  maintained  under  questionable  sanitary  stan- 
dards. Clever  school  lunch  managers  have  included  foods 
served  by  vendors  at  a lower  price  and  maintained  participa- 
tion in  the  program.  'Vendors  were  forced  to  go  elsewhere. 

Lunch  scheduling. — Both  the  time  and  the  length  of  time 
scheduled  for  the  lunch  have  influenced  the  participation 
rate  in  many  schools.  Youngsters  who  have  eaten  at  8:00 
a.m.  or  later — whether  at  home,  at  school,  or  at  the  corner 
store — are  not  hungry  enough  to  eat  one-third  of  their  day  s 
food  needs  at  10:30  or  10:45,  yet  some  schools  find  it 
necessary  to  schedule  lunches  this  early.  Either  lunch  par- 
ticipation falls  off  or  the  plate  waste  increases. 

When  scheduling  as  little  as  20  minutes  for  lunch  is 
necessary  and  enough  lines  for  fast  service  cannot  be 
provided,  children  tend  not  to  buy  the  lunch  simply  because 
they  do  not  have  enough  time  to  eat. 

Quality  of  food. — Most  schools  serve  high-quality  food. 
When  criticism  arises  concerning  quality,  usually  it  is 
because  ( 1 ) poor  products  result  from  poor  preparation 
methods  or  food  being  held  too  long  before  serving,  or  (2) 
critics  associate  Government-donated  food  with  poor- 


quality  food,  when  in  reality  the  quality  is  often  higher  than 
that  which  schools  can  afford  to  buy  locally. 

Poor  products  do  affect  acceptability  of  the  lunch — if  the 
lunch  is  consistently  poor,  participation  will  fall  off.  Schools 
must  compete  with  other  eating  facilities  including  the 
home.  Good  participation  is  usually  found  when  lunches  in 
school  have  some  relation  to  the  children's  total  experience 
with  food. 

Portion  size. — Size  of  portions  is  set  forth  in  the 
regulations.  Portions  are  geared  to  the  10-  to  12-  year-old 
child.  These  portions  may  be  far  too  large  for  the  6-year-old, 
in  which  case  part  or  most  of  the  portion  will  be  left.  'When 
portions  are  too  large,  some  children  are  overwhelmed  and 
eat  less  then  they  would  have  had  the  portion  been  smaller. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulated  portion  may  be  too 
small  for  the  teenaged  boy  and  he  will  complain  that  the 
lunch  is  skimpy.  For  him  this  may  be  true. 

The  Federal  recommendation  for  portioning  suggests  us- 
ing the  stipulated  amounts  for  the  10-  to  12-year-old  group 
and  scaling  the  portions  down  for  the  younger  child  and 
scaling  them  up  for  the  older  children,  particularly  the  boys. 
Few  schools  do  this.  Everyone  gets  the  same  portion.  As  a 
result,  younger  children  waste  food  and  older  children  com-  ’ 
plain  about  portion  size. 

When  asked,  school  lunch  managers  report  that  if  they 
scale  portions  down  for  the  younger  children.  State  per- 
sonnel consider  them  not  in  compliance  with  the 
regulations.  Furthermore,  some  parents  object  to  paying 
the  same  price  for  smaller  portions.  Perhaps  if  they  un- 
derstood the  whole  program  and  that  when  the  young  child 
reaches  the  higher  grade,  he  will  have  more  for  his  money, 
they  would  be  less  critical. 

What  follows  lunch. — Many  schools  dismiss  the  children 
from  the  lunchroom  to  the  playground.  Often  youngsters 
come  to  the  lunchroom  wearing  wraps  and  carrying  the 
basketball  in  their  arms.  Plate  waste  is  high  in  these 
situations.  It  is  more  important  to  them  to  play  than  to  eat. 
The  same  children,  when  observed  on  a rainy  day  (stay  in- 
doors), eat  much  better. 

hi  Conslusion. — Acceptability  of  the  lunch  program  by 
the  community  and  acceptability  by  the  children  of  the  foods 
that  comprise  the  lunch  are  influenced  by  complexity  of 
factors — both  food  and  nonfood.  What  to  do  to  upgrade  or 
maintain  particular  programs  depends  on  which  factors  are 
operating  in  that  specific  school.  Improving  school  lunch 
programs  is  a local  problem  and  must  in  the  end  be  solved  at 


the  local  level. However,  supportive  help  can  be  provided  at 
both  the  national  and  State  level. 

National  — In  looking  at  the  factors,  par- 
ticularly the  nonfood  factors,  that  influence  participation 
in  an  acceptability  of  school  lunch  programs,  problems  stem 
from  limited  understanding  of  (1)  nutritional  needs  of 
children  as  compared  with  adult  needs,  (2)  the  subsidy 
offered  to  children  only,  and  ( 3 ) the  educational  potential  of 
the  program. 

At  the  national  level,  interpretive  materials  and  films 
could  be  developed  for  use  in  the  community — PTA  groups. 
Rotary,  Kiwanis,  churches — to  help  parents,  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  other  community  members  to  understand 
the  role  of  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  community  at  large 
in  helping  children  learn  to  choose  and  to  eat  with  enjoy- 
ment those  foods  which  will  best  meet  their  needs  for 
nutrients  and  energy  now  and  in  adulthood. 

A public  relations  program,  initiated  at  the  national  level 
and  channeled  to  the  local  level  through  State  departments 
of  education,  appears  to  have  best  the  potential  for  im- 
proving the  understanding  of  all  those  who  are  influencing 
the  acceptability  of  the  school  lunch  programs. 

State. — First,  State  departments  of  education  can  review 
and  determine  whether  reviewers  for  compliance  need 
further  orientation  in  using  recommendations  for  scaling 
portions. 

Secondly,  State  departments  can  supplement  interpretive 
materials  and  visuals  from  the  national  level  to  further  meet 
the  needs  of  the  particular  State.  These  materials  would  be 
geared  to  increasing  depth  of  understanding  of  the  purpose 
and  potential  of  school  lunch  programs  at  the  local  level. 

Local — Schools  are  under  local  control,  and  any  effort  to 
improve  any  school  program  has  the  best  potential  when 
initiated  in  the  local  school  district.  When  local  boards  of 
education  and  administrators  recognize  the  educational 
potential  of  and  the  educational  obligation  for  the  school 
lunch  program, improvement  where  needed  is  most  likely. 

When  this  recognition  occurs,  school  administrators 
have  been  known  to  ( 1 ) take  steps  to  determine  the  factors 
operating  both  for  and  against  good  participation  in  and 
high  acceptability  of  the  school  lunch  programs,! 2)  do  some 
rescheduling  where  necessary,  (3)  arrange  funding  for 
classroom  activities,  (4)  improve  the  atmosphere  in  the 
lunchroom,  (5)  establish  good  communication  with  the 
parents  and  students,  and  (6)  provide  help  to  managers  in 
planning  menus  and  adopting  appropriate  food  prepara- 
tion and  serving  practices.  An  excellent  school  lunch 
program  is  always  a cooperative  enterprise. 


STATE  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 


Alabama — Miss  Emma  Clinkscales,  Bureau  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health,  State  Office  Building,  Room  655, 
Montgomery  36104. 

Alaska — Miss  Winston  Osborn,  Community  Health  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  Public  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 


Social  Services,  Pouch  H,  Juneau  99801. 

Arizona — Mrs.  Nancy  West,  Executive  Director,  Dairy 
Council  of  Arizona,  2618  South  21st  St., Phoenix  85034. 

California — Dr.  U.D.  Register,  Chairman,Department 
of  Nutrition,  Loma  Linda  University,  Loma  Linda  92354. 


Colorado — Dr.  Sigmund  Geller,  Extension  Nutrition 
Specialist,  Colorado  State  University,  East  208  Rockwell 
Hall,  Ft.  Collins  80521. 

Connecticut  — Mrs.  Eloise  K.  Eckler,  Chief,  Nutrition 
Section,  State  Department  of  Health,  79  Elm  St., Hartford 
06115. 

Florida — Mr.  Barton  Ahlstrom,  Executive  Secretary, 
Florida  Poultry  Federation,  P.O.  Box  18092, Tampa  33609. 

Georgia — Dr.  Gerald  G.  Dull,  Chief,  Horticultural  Crops 
Laboratory,  Russel  Research  Center,  P.O.  Box  5677, 
Athens  30604. 

Idaho — Mrs.  Esther  H.  Wilson,  Extension  Nutritionist, 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow  83843. 

Illinois,  State — Dr.  Ellen  Parham,  Associate  Professor 
Home  Economics,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb 
60115. 

Illinois,  Chicago  (Chicago  Nutrition  Association, — Miss 
Marguerite  Robinson,  5630  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  60660. 

Indiana — Mrs.  Hazel  Burnett,  Executive  Director,  Dairy 
Council  of  St.  Joseph  Valley,  501  North  Main,  South  Bend 
46622. 

Iowa — Mrs.  Betty  Barton,  Nutrition  and  Dietary 
Management  Division,  State  Department  of  Health,  Lucas 
Office  Building,  Des  Moines  50319. 

Kansas — Daisy  Atkinson,  Extension  Specialist  Human 
Nutrition,  Umberger  Hall,  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan  66506. 

Kentucky — Mrs.  Jeanne  L.  Hackman,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Dairy  Council  of  the  Mid  South,  3344  Newburg  Road, 
Louisville  40218. 

Louisiana — Dr.  Harvey  F.  Lewis,  Professor  Food  and 
Nutrition,  School  of  Home  Economics,  Louisiana  State  Un- 
iversity, Baton  Rouge  70803. 

Maine — Mrs.  Joan  Coleman,  R.D.,R.F.D.  #1,  Box 
133E,  Fairfield  04937. 

Maryland — Clara  Forbes,  Division  of  Nutrition, 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Health,  301  West  Preston 
St.,  Baltimore  21201. 

Massachusetts  (Counsil  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health) — Mrs.  Patricia  Plummer,  Nutritionist,  Frances 
Stern  Nutrition  Center,  Tufts-New  England  Medical 
Center,185  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston  02111. 

Minnesota — Dr.  Evelyn  Quesenberry,  Program  Director 
Home  Economics,  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  340 
Coffey  Hall,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul  55101. 

Mississippi — Mrs.  Ida  G.  Ballard,  State  Supervisor  Home 
Economics,  Department  of  Education,  P.O.  Box  771, 
Jackson  39205. 

Montana — Flora  Martin,  Office  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Helena  59601. 

New  Jersey  — Mrs.  Margaret  Zealand,  State  Nutrition 
Consultant,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health,  Tren- 
ton 08625. 


New  Mexico — Mrs.  Mary  Olguin,  P.O.  Box  1266,  Taos 
87571. 

New  York,  State  Nutrition  Council — Mrs.  Marcella 
Guiney,  Executive  Director,  Dairy  Council  of  Metropolitan 
New  York,  Room  1235,  60  East  42d  St.,  New  York  10017. 

New  York,  City  (Food  and  Nutrition  Council  of  Greater 
New  York) — Dr.  Lorraine  Boykin,  President,  200  Montauk 
St.,  Valley  Stream  11580. 

North  Carolina  ( Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition,  Inc.) — 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McPherson,  Caswell  County  School  Food 
Service,  Yanceyville  27379. 

Ohio — Mrs.  Jean  P.  Jones,  Columbus  Health  Depart- 
ment, 181  Washington  Blvd.,  Columbus  43215. 

Oklahoma — Mrs.  Frances  Dobbins,  State  Nutritionist, 
School  Lunch  Division,  Office  of  Education,  4545  North 
Lincoln  Blvd.,  Oklahoma  City  73100. 

Oregon — Mrs.  Margaret  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor,  Ex- 
tension Nutrition  Specialist  EFNEP,  Home  Economics 
Department,  Oregon  State  Universtiy,  Corvallis  97331. 

Pennsylvania — Dr.  George  P.  Barron,  Jr.,  Professor 
Foods  and  Nutrition,  College  of  Human  Development, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park  16802. 

Rhode  Island — Dr.  Nancy  J.  Bowden,  46  Somerset  Ave., 
Riverside  02915. 

South  Carolina — Dr.  John  Zemp,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Charleston  29401. 

Tennesse — Dr.  H.  Lee  Fleshood,  Director  Nutrition  Ser- 
vices, State  Department  of  Public  Health,  510  Gay  St., 
Nashville  37219. 

Texas — Mrs.  Radora  Massey  Doyle,  P.O.Box  1568, 
Arlington  76010. 

Utah  (State  Nutrition  Council) — Mrs.  Maurine  Hegsted, 
Assistant  Professor  Home  Economics,  202  North  HPER, 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City  84112. 

Vermont — Bamba  Foley,  R.D.,  Child  Nutrition  Consul- 
tant, Department  of  Education,  Montpelier  05602. 

Virginia  (Subcommittee  of  the  Virginia  Council  of 
Health  and  Medical  Care) — Mrs.  Barbara  W.  Creamer,  3506 
Pinebrook  Drive,  Richmond  23225. 

Washington — Miss  Dorothy  Scott,  R.D.,  Washington 
State  Dairy  Council,  2366  Eastlake  Ave.  East,  Seattle  98102. 

Wisconsin — Dr.  Bonnie  McDonald,  Program  Coor- 
dinator Food  and  Nutrition,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Stevens  Point,  Stevens  Point  54481. 

Wyoming — Mrs.  Margaret  Corn,  Route  2,  Box  51, 
Wheatland  82201. 

Puerto  Rico — Mrs.  Olga  Zaragoza  de  Figueroa,  Coor- 
dinator Community  Nutrition  Internship,  Nutrition 
Program,  Department  of  Health,  Santurce  00908. 

Virgin  Islands — Mrs.  Julia  Taylor  Wallace,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Nutrition  Services,  Department  of  Health,  St. 
Thomas  00802. 
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